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PASSING OF A GELT Janet Cheney 


When Death wills that I must die, 
Let me he 

Far in the Highlands 
With a storm-wracked 3ky 
Thrown over me 
As it sweeps from the .sea 
To dash at the hills. 

From the reacts nearby. 

The curlew’s cry,’ 

Lonely and free, 

Shall' be 'the solo of the 
With the wild North Sea, 

Playihg with my passing 
Tempestuous symphony., . 

Close, dose to the sea. 

The hills at handi 
I'd stand against,the,wind 
' Ift a heavy shower' 

Till spent was my dpwer, 

My spirit by power 
Of that land that,is me. 



CHANGE 


How is the earth profoundly changed through the 
intangible and the unexpressed, that if we are altered In¬ 
wardly the world is outwardly altered for us? 


If our paths decline with time and age, if they 
descend into the valleys and, the shadows, does not theve y 
aspect of the earth grow slowly but surely the* 

ing us to narrower and to narrower bounds? T ^en it is tha., 
out of the spaces and out of the solitudes, a. * 

cut of the star-bearing voids, like the winds, como at._ * S 
manifestations of the intangible. They are not to be 
by any material means; but, in quietness thev 

whispers' upon the emotions of the heart, soundlesj * J 
beat like drums Into, the reason of the 

great' silence they storm like thunder through the depths 
Ind the dark recesses of the soul. Where they touch us, 


* 


# 
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little by little, the earth falls away .from under our feet. 


When friendships that were once dear to us fade 
through long separation and vanish into the obscurity of 
neglect like figures receding in a fog, those places and 
scenes that, because of their association, were once our 
delight, grow distasteful and are made desolate, and we are 
left to our loneliness upon the beach where the tide runs 
dark and very strong. Bells that once chimed distinctly and 
voices that'once were clear, are now far off and muffled as 
though their sounds were coming from beneath the'ground or 
from under the sea. Their silences are filled with the song 
of the cricket in the thinning grass, oblivious of the near 
approach of frost. The chill winds strike us from the four 
directions. Strange that we never noticed them beforei .And 
the stars that once were so high above us, have now come 
down to us and are seen to be nothing but fireflies in the 
tops of the trees.’ 


But how is the earth deeply altered through the 
immaterial and the undeclared, that if we are changed spir¬ 
itually the world is materially changed for us? . 


If our paths improve with the years, if they run 
into the uplands and the heights, is not the sun brighter 
and the earth greener every day, and the horizon grown wid¬ 
er and wider again? Then it is that, in strict accordance 
with the measured rules of immeasurable spirit,, making tan¬ 
gible through cumulative effects, intangible force,., issue 
the manifestations of the' immaterial. We cannot escape them 
if we would .for they are all about us, and where they pass 
over us and ..through us, though we may not know why, the 
darkness is opened to a light that was hidden, and, we are 
strengthened and are lifted up. 


When success attends us and comrades cluster about 
us that we never knew in other days, when new faces 
before seen or imagined swim into our ken out of the night 
and the gloom; then, because of them, we are transported t 
the peaks where the moonlight runs b®£ or J us 
light after, and the•valleys into the farthest.distance are 
aglow and awake. Music that before was stilled is , 

us, and there are voices in melody, echoing across t 
as though the choristers of the spheres might not be so fa 
overhead. Their song rises out of the growing things of the 
earth, and their chants run through our slumbers into our 
dreams; while the common iight with which we have walked so 
long, little by little is lifted and widened and is se>en a 
last spangled across the heavens in the constellations that 
wheel eternally, pole unto starry pole. L.B.W. 
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GUILD MEETINGS 


At the May meeting of the Sierra Madre Arts Guild 
to he held at 8:30- p.m. on Friday evening, May 4, at the 
usual place, 28 -Windsor Lane, an exhibition of art work by 
soldier-arti3ts in the field will be the main feature of 
interest. Among the works to be shown will be' about two 
dozen watercolors by Pfc. Bernard Wynne of scenes from New 
Britain and New Guinea, a number of pen-and-ink sketches of 
scenes from Leyte of the Philippines by Pfc. Howard Mor- 
gridge, and a series of photographs of army life by Joseph 
Hinojos, formerly in active service with the Army. 

In addition to this exhibition, there will be a 
musical program consisting of a number of semi-classloal 
pieces to be given by a string quartette, Paul Fancher, 
first violin, Evelin Fancher, second violin, H. Ingraham, 
cello, and Grant Phillips, viola, make up this very notable 
quartette which, in the early days of the Guild, was orig¬ 
inally a part of the Jascha Gegna Orchestra. 

Then too, there Is to be a display of a number of 
trinkets, curios and unusual objects, many of them the leg¬ 
itimate "spoils of war," gathered by Lt. James Dewey from 
the Pacific Area, Burma and India. It is hoped that Lt. 
Dewey, who has lately returned home from the India-Chlna 
war theater on transfer, may be able to be present to speak 
to us about this interesting collection. 


Mr. E. E.-Mitchell of Pasadena was the speaker at 
the April meeting of the Guild when he spoke on 1 The Cathe¬ 
drals and Some of the Artistic Monuments of Europe, illus¬ 
trating his lecture with a large selection from his many 
fine sketches of these world famous buildings and shrines 
of Europe, 

Mr. Mitchell, who is at present teaching classes 
in Production Illustration and Draftsmanship at P.J.C. for 
the training of war workers, has made three trips to Europe 
during summer vacations when these sketches were made. Upon 
return home, he then worked up these sketches made upon > e 
spct into large finished drawings, rendered in pen-and-inx. 
His first trip was made for Uncle Sam during World War One. 
On his second trip, fifteen years ago, he spent much ot tne 
Lime in England and Holland. On his third-trip in 1938, - 

time was spent largely on the Continent, traveling, tnrcug. - 
out France, Belgium and Germany, for the most part,. with a 
side trip through the Scandinavian countries., and Into many 
places somewhat off "the beaten trank. •■■■*' 
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horace 


the guild mouse 


whut fer Instants R U going for 2 spout about this 
hear time horace my deer sez rachel seeing me take my pen 
in hand, as eye wuz about 2 Jot down sum fllinsofikal hints 
on 2 how 2 keep Ure blood presshlr down, so as when rachel 
let out with that Indeering deer -• beln as it wuz the first 
time rachel has so libeled me for the durashun - it stopped 
me in2 my trackts so 2 speak and the old hart patted up in2 
a koupel uv patters.. 

rachel my luv eye Jums back with a koo hast thou a 
request for 2 make, cause and ifen thou haste dont beet awl 
around about the bu3h» No sez rachel on akount uv as 2 how 
eye hav turned over agin a new leef as eye want nothing u 
lov she sez on akount uv as thair is a shift in2 the air uv 
spring she sez and dont U C as 2 how the buds R awl budding 
the beez R awl buzzing the burds R awl billing and the kows 
R awl bawling she sez as she kontlnued. 


U keep on with those liricks eye sez and Ure harts 
blood presshlr will bee non plus eye sez and she sez 2 me 
yes horace my deer eye no but what is life withouten 
blood presshlr as U kant dew a thing what Ure sole "ants 
2 withouten U R raising of Ure blood presshlr up 2 sumth g 
uv a figure she sea. for onoet eye sez eye agree with U my 
lov eye set and frum now on we will forgit ouer blood pres- 
shirs and dew those things as what we want for 2 de y 
sez 2 her awl uv a peece. 

0 K horace deer sez rachel but eye draw the line 
on2 Ure looking any stronger a hotel than a P°P ^otel 
the mouth she sez and astaying out ontil the morning and a 
kumlng in 2 late she sez. Hold everything eye sez as eye 
hive cot a koupel or so uv lines for 2 draw 2 my own self 
eye aez and wun uv them is dont go prancing ar ° u ? d 
u? Ureself off 2 that black no good mouse over 2 sams and 

2 that big no better gray mouse over 2 , th ®, r b f? 0 y ve ah sez 
akount uv as becoz eye seen U sew dont deney it. y 
rachel dont U go for 2 kritisize me for doing the things as 
eye want 2 she sez in a way as showed me, r a "Lw 0 II 
wuz down, now Rachel deer eye sez very quikily 
Ure blood presshlr is going up as eye kan 0 it i«2 Ure aeer 
face eye sez. dont U give me any uv Ure deer dope she sez 

or Ure own blood presshlr will bee nulandvoyd u£der kontrol 
rachel eye sez still keeping the ebb and f u “der korr 
we have bin working uv Ouer selves t^ ^tate uv utter 
unkontrolled eliminashun when we aut 2 bee ® 

negative, well sez rachel U kan eliminate Ure own seir d 
as for me the more blood presshlr the merrier. 
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VOICES IN THE WIND Alioe A. Floyd 

(Written during mid-morning, Saturday, April 14, 1945, at 
Sierra Madre, California, when the winds were in a gale.) 


A significant, reverberating medley of voices roar 
in the winds here today! Voices from the farthest corners 
of the globe, voices from our armed forces, voices of the 
dead of all ages! Voices of America - from every state, 
hamlet and village, singing a solemn requiem; voices of 
millions of liberated, war-ravaged peoples beyond the hor¬ 
izon weeping, mourning, praying and praising in a majestic 
spiritual - in the winds here today! 


A sudden, a violent merging of all these divergent 
voices! In one ear-splitting, thunderous, cyclonic ges¬ 
ture, trees bend to their knees and boughs are torn asun¬ 
der, Houses and windows are shaken; men s thoughts with 
them! Yet, above, the skies were never more blue nor the 
mountains more ruggedly clear, nor the air sweeter, the sun 
brighter, while men’s hearts are so disturbed today. For a 
people's chosen leader, as if by much - awesome wind rampant 
here today, has been abruptly swept away from among them, 
and they are bewildered. 


But those who believe in Democracy, in America, in 
an inevitable high destiny for all mankind, take n ° ou r a ®® 
from voices to be heard in the windB here todays We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself," 

Other prophetic voices intermingles "Forward hu¬ 
manity everywhere! With righteous purpose, you cannot tail. 
Let the people choose among themselves whom they would seem 
most to serve all the people in^falr measure. True Democrat 
cy need never want for leaders!" 


Then, seemingly as appropriate accompaniment to 
these commands in the winds here today, vibrating 
hearts of men all over the land, can th ® 

rhythnlo beat of the overall symphony of Amerioa :f©ve^is :i ^ 
at work, her pace accelerated as if impelled y ‘ have 
small voice within:- "Observe all things whatsoever I hav 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world," 

In the sky never more blue" appear two “asses of 
fleeoy ®louds where Victory fastens the wings of the wi 
to her armor* 
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mX ENGINEERS TURN GRAY 


Gents: 


Sparksville, Jun. 9th, 1916* 


The gas engine what you sent me stops when theres 
nothing the matter with It thats the trouble. It wouldent 
bee 30 bad If It stopped for some reason and anybody knows 
theres reasons enough for It to stop, and why cant It pick 
out one of them reasons for stopping Instead of stopping 
for no reason at all so that no one cant find the x'eason 
because you cant find the reason can you when there aint no 
reason thats common sence aint it# 


I received the book which you sent me which is 
named What Makes the Gasoline Engine Go. I aint read it yet 
because whats the use reading it when I dont care what 
makes the gasoline engine go as long as it goes which mine 
dont only occasionally when not particularly needed but 
when just experimenting or something# What I want to know 
is What Makes the Gasoline Engine Stop. if you got a book 
called that send me one and thats what I want to know par¬ 
ticularly what makes my gasoline engine stop when every¬ 
thing is o k and nothing is the matter except that It must 
be a rotten engine# . 

(Signed) Hiram Diggs 


ICELAND TO CALIFORNIA 


Pfo# Onny Uribe 


You say you*re having hot weather down there. Well 
it’s only October but it is winter already up here. It has 
been freezing cold here, ice and frost, and the last two 
days it has snowed. I’ll still take the hot weather# The 
weather was really rough here last week. The wind blew here 
something awful! If yo.u had one of these wind storms back 
in Sierra Madre, you’d be picking up mope than leaves, let 
me tell you. And cold! Brother, that wind must be zero, at 
least. It.freezes everything anyway. Now is the time when I 
really appreciate California. And speaking of California, 
all the guys here rib me about it, I tell them what a 
derful state it is and they always haye the same 
"Yeah, we know - Rainy California! Now, you tell me, where 
on earth did they ever hear about rain in California i 
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SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE 


Dorothy Wager 


When the neon-blue ’’Paradise Flycatchers" in our 
garden start to grow their long cinnamon-colored tails to 
mark the beginning of our 9ummer, then I know it’s time to 
write my overseas Christmas letters. For many weeks now our 
flycatchers’ beautiful tails, full length, have reminded me 
of my duty here. 

Last February Vincent took a whole month’s leave 
which we spent up in the Drakensberg Mountains at National 
Park. The beautiful hotel there, owned by the Natal Prov¬ 
ince, is situated at an elevation of 4500 feet in the heart 
of the Berg with rugged mountains towering round you on 
three sides, the fourth opening down to the valley in roll¬ 
ing grass-covered foothills. 

National Park has all of the amenities of a Palm 
Springs hotel and the swank of the Ahwahne in Yosemite, yet 
here we pay for one month as little as it would cost you 
there for a week. Consequently, in South Africa everyone is 
able to afford holidays in such places that dot the Berg as 
well as ooastal regions like Umhlanga Rocks, where we have 
four such hotels. Our sleeping quarters at National was a 
spacious thatched rondavel comfortably furnished with an 
ultra-modern pale-yellow suite; we had hot and cold running 
water and room service that, as is customary here, included 
getting your shoes shined. The dining and recreation halls 
are housed in magnifioent stone structures. You can go on 
Innumerable hikes, when native guides will carry all your 
things, build fires and make your tea. You can go horsebaok 
riding, swim in either the rivers or the beautifully land¬ 
scaped cement pools, dance out under the stars on a flood¬ 
lit pavilion, or, »n rainy nights, in the lounge where you 
can also attend the weekly talkie. 

With four kindred spirits as companions, two na¬ 
tive guides and two pack horses, Vincent and I made from 
here a three-day trip to Mont-aux-Sources, the summit of 
the Berg (10,000 feet). On the 14-mile climb, you traverse 
a oorner of the Orange Free State and thence into Basuto¬ 
land where you sleep "on top of the world,' in a little 
s'tone hut Just back from the edge of a speotaoular amphi¬ 
theatre wall. This vast natural, amphitheatre is about seven 
miles across with a 5,000-foot sheer drop. The big thrill 
of the climb up to the hut is the series of chain ladders 
that go straight up over sheer rock. The difficulty is that 
the chains lie flat against the rock, so there is nothing 
to dig your toes into; consequently, someone has to stand 
below you and swing the ladder out into mid—air eaoh time 
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you want a foothold. All the gear has to be carted up these 
ladders, too, and carried from there on by back. 

We struck bad luck with the weather, for we were 
caught in a severe storm and had to spend two nights in the 
nut, freezing even in February, and then do the long trip 
back in pouring rain with the trail a regular river and the 
rivers raging torrents. Can't you picture us descending the 
ladders, slipping on the crossbars, our fingers so frozen 
we oould scarcely grip the sides? When we returned to the 
hostel, looking like drenched rats, the guests were all at 
lunch, but they came out to the verandah to cheer our safe 
arrival, quite as though we had returned from the land of 
the dead. The manager was getting ready to send a search 
party out. It seems that terrific fogs come up at Mont-aux-» 
Sources, fogs so thick you can't see from one guide-stick 
to another. These sticks are placed every few yards apart 
from the ladders to the hut for use in snowstorms and fogs. 
People sometimes leave the hut, looking for the ladders, 
get lost and are then unable to find their way back to the 
hut again. There's the added danger that they'll fall over 
the amphitheatre wall. Last year a number of Basutos got 
lost up there in a storm. Their bodies were later found, in 
the spring thaws, Just a few yards from the hut. 

Another holiday came for me in July when I attend-* 
ed the annual two-weeks' camp of the Natal Mountain Club. 
Although we had discussed going every year, when it grew 
cold in Umhlanga Vincent always deolded against it since he 
dislikes the oold and oamps have to be held in the middle 
of winter, our driest season. This July Vincent had to go 
away on several business trips, so I took the opportunity 
of Joining the Natal Mountaineers. Their outing is similar 
to the Sierra Club's "high trip" in California, exoept that 
here the camp remains stationary and small parties go out 
sub-camping to do the more difficult climbs. Everyone Is 
housed in tents because of the intense cold and the probab¬ 
ility of storms. 

Sub-camps are the most fun. For food porters, we 
used our Basuto cook-boy’s wives, all five of them; but 
that 3 till left our personal clothing and bedding to be 
carried and, for a Berg winter, that is considerable,' One 
night we sub-camped at snow level. The next morning, John 
(our entomology friend, Dr. Dick.) was up at 3:30 to make 
our early morning coffee," as we had planned a long and 
difficult climb for that day, I drank some of my ooffee and 
when I later looked into my cup, the rest had frozen solidi 
Yet, in the middle of the day, the temperature was so high 
that we could hike in shorts. The Natal Mountaineers are 
hardy- s-ouls who peddle, tijemeolvoe" on. tough. The women 
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even forego the benefits of cosmetica and nail polish dur¬ 
ing those two weeks. They seem to glory in the fact that 
they are not "hostel hikers," In fact, they never "hike," 
as I was repeatedly informed whenever I inadvertently used 
the despised word. Instead, they "walkie" (an easy hike)* 
"walk" (a strenuous going), "pebble-Jump" (up stream), or 
"climb" (rook climb). They all wear hohnailed boots, carry 
really terrific packs, of ice axes, etc., and seem to like 
nothing better than a dangerous rock climb, packs and all. 

On my very first difficult rock climb, near the 
top of Cathedral Peak, my first handhold gave way and I was 
left dangling at the end of a long rope with a 2,000-foot 
sheer drop below me. But the magnificent view from the top 
of the peak was worth all the shaking of knees that I sub¬ 
sequently endured on that precipitous ascent, with the as¬ 
sistant leader standing below shouting where to find hand¬ 
holds and footholds. With my nose pressed flat against the 
rock faoe, I oould neither see nor feel where to go next. 
We were detouring a treacherous snowbank Just near the top 
of this marvelous summit with a fine view that would surely 
rival any other in the world,’ Natal, the Orange Free State 
and Basutoland make up the perimeter of that horizon line. 
All the peaks we had climbed that month at National were 
visible in the far distance, even that seven-mile amphithe¬ 
atre of Mont-aux-Sources, 

Campfires were the chief delight of the trip, Vve 
built a low circular grass-and-sacking wall for back rests 
around the fire, and then spread grass Just inside the wall 
for seats. Before supper everyone dons pajamas and then 
puts clothes and blankets on top. The advantage of this 
technique, as I learned the hard way the very first night, 
is so that after the hot cocoa has been served about nine 
you can retire to your tent where you don’t have to undress 
in the bitter cold, but can get into bed quickly, really 
cozy-warm. 

People come from all over the Union to attend the 
gatherings at these camps. Among the thirty-three Mountain¬ 
eers present this year, I found quite the most interesting 
assortment of South Africans it has been my fortune ever to 
meet. In a country where the two million whites do not con¬ 
sider the eight million blacks to be their equals in any 
sense of the word, where the blacks do practically all tne 
work, you would expect the whites to use their leisure time 
in becoming more interesting personalities; but it is cute 
quite the opposite. With life so easy, the women especially 
become mere ornaments, many of them oapable only oi arm - 
ing tea and playing bridge! 
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Speaking of our servants, my native "boy,'* Albert, 
left us over a year ago to return to his kraal (home) in 
Portuguese East Africa to marry a girl of his father's own 
choosing, a girl Albert had never seen. Since he and his 
family are "Christians," he is not allowed to have any more 
than one wife. All natives in their natural state have as 
many wives as they can afford, paying eight to twelve cows 
each. The fact that an attractive young Zulu girl in Umh- 
langa had already borne Albert one child and had another on 
the way, didn’t seem to enter into their "Christian ethics" 
at all, nor did it in the slightest degree deflect from his 
standing in the native community here; in fact, it was just 
the opposite^ There was sadly no alternative once the fa¬ 
ther had given orders; so that is the last we have heard of 
"our Albert," though I often wonder, if he is working for a 
European family, what they think of his American accent. 

After Albert, we employed a marvelously efficient 
Zulu named, of all things, Ephraim. I had hired Albert al¬ 
most directly from his kraal, so had taught him literally 
everything, and had prided myself on his high degree of ef¬ 
ficiency. Then along came Ephraim, trained entirely by 
other women, and I realized how comparatively poor my al¬ 
bert was! Being used to Albert with his limited English, I 
had some enlightening conversations with Ephraim the first 
few days he was here. I remember explaining our electric 
stove switches most carefully: "Now this is checha cheeza 
(hurry-up hot), this is picanln cheeza (slow hot), and this 
one is aikona (no) cheeza and aikona picanln." To all of 
which Ephraim drew himself up to his full dignity, straight 
with chest out, hands behind his back and solemnly replied, 
"Does Inkosakaas (Madam) mean that this is hot, this medium 
and this low?" Yet, some of my simplest expressions he very 
often would completely misunderstand and proceed to do the 
wrong thing. Consequently, on washing day I was most expli¬ 
cit about the pile of colored clothes, I picked up a red 
dress and, using elaborate gestures, explained: 'First put 
maningi (much) soap on this, wash it maningl, then put man- 
ingi water on it and hang it up to dry. Then, by n by, take 
this blue shirt of the Raas', put maningi soap on it, wash 
it maningi, then put maningi water on it and hang it out to 
dry. Then, by'n'by ..." etc., etc. He let me go right on 
through that entire pile of clothes before he assumed his 
regal posture and asked without the least trace of a smile, 
"Does Inkosakaas wish me to wash the colored clothes separ¬ 
ately?" (To add to the humor, one must remember that all 
natives speak decidedly "English" English.) 

In spite of Ephraim's being * an excellent servant, 
he had a serious fault (and that an uncommon one among the 
natives); he stole Vincent’s clothes, I gave him opportun- 
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ities galore to reform, and always with such faith that at 
last I had transformed him; but he Invariably continued his 
thieving after an elapse of time, so we finally had to dis¬ 
miss him. Now we have Ruthnum,'a' British-Indian servant. He 
is "educated," which means he cart read my 1 writing, ii 1 
print it; and he is "converted,"- which means he probably 
won’t steal - much. While Indians make far and away better 
servants than natives, most' South Africans won t have them 
in the house because they have a frightful reputation for 
stealing. Thousands of Indians were imported into Natal a- 
bout fifty years ago as coolie labor to work in the sugar¬ 
cane fields when native help was diverted to the gold, ana 
diamond mines. South Africa has rded the day ever slnoe. 
At present there are more Indians in Durban than there are 
Europeans. With their low standard of living, the Indians 
can undersell the whites. They surreptitiously buy proper¬ 
ties in European sections, and they continuously upset po- 
ltlos, with India holding over England’s head any South Af¬ 
rican stand against Indians. They are the Number One prob¬ 
lem in Natal, .... . - • 


A really honest Indian servant is a rare find; 
so far, Ruthnum has been excellent. He lives in JK® llttl 
house at the back of our acre of land with his wife and his 
baby boy. The wife lends picturesque color to the place, as 
all Indian women wear the bright 'saris draped round thei 
hips and over one shoulder. You have to_dress Ind e. 
servants quite differently from Zulus. Indians never w.ar 
shorts and always dress completely in white, with stiffly 
starched turbans. You have to pay. them higherJ^ges 
give them more time, off; and, because., they eat. lood that 13 
completely different from ours,- you give them , a money a.- 
Iowa nee Instead of rations. Ruthnum: started with a wage of 
four pounds. Normally, they live principally u (n {>'<£} a 

rice; but (when you can get- it) rice is - el 6ht pencS 
pound. As for meat, they eat mutton exclusively, 
had a terrific meat shortage, with mutton^ alm°at uno>tai. 
able. How Ruthnum manages to feed and clothe thfeepejy- 
on four pounds I just don’t know, for prices are sky-high. 
A sari is six yards long, and the-very cheapest of suitao«.e 
material is fifty cents a yard. ; This month, in adait^, 
the poor fellow had to spend about three pounds and fifte 
shillings for a new pair of glasses. , 

On the subject of food shortages, peopleDurban 
queued up by the thousands when potatoes °ffered -o 

sale, four pounds to a customer. There have been food riots 
all over the Union, as meat, butter and 

been practically unobtainable. : But, as we ( oha.^ 

ing butter from. the.cream we save each day vegetables, 

of milk, and as we keep fowls and grow all our vegetables, 

we have suffered.no shortages ourselves^ 




1IAPPY7 
FINE L1Q.UCR-f 
12 W. SIERRA MADRE BLVD 


GEORGE MORGRIDGE 
PR1 NT l N G 
SYCAMORE 2-7296 
q73 E. GREEN ST PASADENA 


FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
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BYRON HOPPER 
JEWELRY - WATCH ES 
OPPOSITE P.E. STATION 


ROYAL DRUGSTORE 
PRESCRIPTIONS-COSMETICS 
17 K ERST I NO COURT 


J. A. G A D D 
BUS.CUSTER 5-3313 
RES.CUSTER. 5-6Z38 
TREE SPRAYING Ei SURGERY 
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CLUB 51 XTY 
GOOD FOOD ♦ FINE DRINKS 
60 W. SIERRA MADRE BLVD 





